CHRISTIAN  DEMOCRACY

cess of secularization was equivocal: it contained two
different processes: one which can be truly described
as a secularization (in the invidious sense of the word) of
a revealed religious truth; the other, an authentic pro-
cess of evangelization of society, whereby the Christian
valuation of the individual for God was implemented
and ratified by the social collective, which promoted
him, as an individual, to be an equal member of the
political society.

A democracy, therefore, considered historically as a
development of Christian civilization (entirely distinct
from democracy in ancient Greece), is a Christian
political society. Whether or not it is conscious of its
derivation, a democracy is the product of the partial
evangelization of the social collective. It is an attempt
to approximate the earthly city to the city of God. A
clear recognition of that fact does not involve us in the
fallacy of identifying democracy with Christianity, or
of declaring that democracy is the only possible form
of a Christian political society. If we say simply that
democracy derives its worth and its dynamic from the
attempt to approximate the earthly city to the city of
God, our position is not weakened by the realization
that democracy may fail: for such an attempt may be
premature, or it may have been facilitated by all kinds
of adventitious circumstances (as in the case of Eng-
land, by geographical isolation and material pros-
perity), or it may fail because its members have ceased
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